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Hotes, 
HENRY MORE. 


Every reader of More's life and writings must 
regret that so little justice has been done to his 
memory. 
Diary only sharpen our appetite for the second 
and most valuable portion of Ward’s Memoir, 
“which considers More as an author and in con- 
nexion with his Works,” and of which Mr. Cross- 
ley (Worthington’s Diary, vol. i. p. 55. n.) seems 
almost to promise the publication, when he speaks 
of it as “having never yet been published.” 
Meanwhile, until some ecclesiastical or philoso- 
phical historian shall make the “Cambridge Pla- 
tonists” the subject of a monograph, it may be 
of service to collect a few references to authentic 
sources of information. 

See the indexes to Worthington’s Diary, Ken- 
net's Register and Chronicle, and Wood's Athene 
(add to Bliss’s Index, vol. iii. pp. 1252, 1253); and 
for his works the Bodleian Catalogue. 
verses in the Cambridge collections ; e. g. Antho- 
logia in regis exanthemata (1632), p. 20.; Zvvwila 
(1637), fol. D 4. verso; Carmen Natalitium (1635), 
fol. D 3. verso, D 4. recto; he has also Greek ele- 
i before John Hall's Hore Vacive (1646), see 

Tises Restituta, iii. 309. 

ive of his sermons are printed in Wesley's 
Christian Library (1827), _ xxiii. p. 103.; his 
letters to Cudworth in Birch’s Life of Cudworth, 
RP. xi. xii. ; a long epitaph composed by him in 
Ward's Gresham Professors, p. 230. seq.; his cab- 
balistic writings in Knorr’s Cabbala denudata, vol. 
1.3 compare Dr. Mill's Christian Advocate’s Pub- 
lication for 1840, Appendix B.; bis letter on 


witches at the end of Glanville’s Sadducismus 
triumphatus (1726) ; other letters in John Norris’ 
treatise On the Theory and Regulation of Love 
(1688); see also Norris’ Several Treatises (1730), 
p. 192., and Miscellanies (ed. 2.), p. 60., where he 
is called “that Oracle of profound Wisdom and 
Learning, the excellent Dr. More.” Norris also 


| dedicated to him a Sermon preached before the 
| University of Oxford, March 29, 1685. 


On Dr. Jos. Beaumont’s reply to him, see 
Sherman's Historia Collegii Jesu, p. 41., and Isaac 
Milles’ Life, p. 118.; on Stubbe’s attack on him, 


| see Glanville’s Further Discovery, §c. pp. 2. 33. 


He was an eminent tutor, and numbered among 


| his pupils Rob. Gouge (Calamy’s Account, §c., 2nd 


ed. p. 645.), Dr. Clark (Turnor’s Grantham, p. 
176.), and Owen Stockton (Sam. Clarke's Lives of 
Divines, 1683, p. 186.) His kindness to Arch- 
bishop Sharp is mentioned in Sharp’s Life, vol. i. 
p. 15.; ef. Todd’s Deans of Canterbury, p. 150. 
Among his friends may be named Aubrey (Au- 
brey’s Lives, p. 270.), Borage (Milles’ Life, p. 
56.), the Earl of Conway, with whom he read 
Des Cartes, and in whose house he lived at Rag- 
ley (Dedication to Immortality of the Soul), Cud- 
worth, who took part with him in the examination 
of some stories of witchcraft (Antidote against 
Atheism, lib. iii. c. 7. p. 128., seg., ed. 1653), and 


| Glanville, who, in an unpublished continuation of 


Coleridge’s notes and Worthington’s | 


Bacon's New Atlantis, has drawn the characters of 
Cudworth, More, Rust, Smith, Whichcot, and 
other divines (Worthington’s Diary, vol. i. p. 
214, n.). 

Calamy (Continuation, §c., p. 158.; ef. Account, 
&c., 679.), bears witness to the generosity with 
which he relieved the wants of the Nonconformists. 
In alike spirit his nephew and legatee, Gabriel 
More, bequeathed 2000/. to French refugees (Tur- 
nor’s Grantham). From a story given in Isaac 
Milles’ Life, pp. 56—58., we learn that he was 
charged with making Quakers by his writings. 
He called himself Franciscus Paleopolitanus. 
(Cotton Mather’s New England, Introd., fol. C 4. 


| recto.) 


He has | 


| 
| 


His first common-place in the college chapel 
(Philos. Works, p. xii.). Letter of resolution 
falsely ascribed to him (cid. p. xxiii.). 

In Samuel Johnson's Explanation of Scripture 
Prophecies (Reading, 1742, vol. i. pp. 1—18.), is 


| “a letter to Dr. Berriman, containing some re- 


marks on Dr. Henry More's exposition of the 
seven epistles to the seven churches.” : 

In the Cambridge University MS. Gg. vi. 11. 
art. 1., pp.2—33. is “a transcript of the letters that 
passed between Dr. H. More and Mr. H. i. 
about the Encheiridion Metaphysicum of the for- 
mer.” In the Catalogue (vol. iii. p. 219.) it is 
said that these letters are dated between Aug. 
1671 and March 1674, and chiefly contain correc- 
tions of Dr. More's Latinity. 
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See farther the indexes to both parts of Brucker's 
History of Philosophy, vol. iv. 
J. E. B. Maron. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

There is a curious MS. of the middle of the 
seventeenth century in Sion College library, which 
is sufficiently curious to deserve a note. It 
is an old book containing epitaphs, jests, poesics, 
and such things. Among the jests are several 
surrent even up to our own time, showing how 
long such things keep in a nation’s recollection. 
It begins with a prologue : — 

“Sum liber et non sum liber quia servio servo, 
Sum servus Domini, servus et iste Dei 
Epwarp Brooke. 
Here are some quotations : — 
“ Himnus hic est modus vite 
Quo utuntur Jesuite. 


” 


“ Opulentes civitates, 
Ubi sunt comoditates, 
Semper querunt isti patres. 


“Bonum panem, melius vinum, 
Non recipiunt peregrinum, 
Neque surgunt ad matutinum. 


“Carne pingui vitulina 
Per quam exul est vaccina, 
Plena est horum coquina. 
“Indii galli atque pavones, 
(Quorum cibus sunt macherones, 
Ilorum patrum sunt buccones. 


“Crocum piper cum amomo, 
Et qua nullus sanctus homo 
Habuit, habent isti in domo. 


* Quando vocant carcerati 
Bonis omnibus privati 
Dicunt sumus occupati. 
“Sed si vocant potentes, 
Divitiis affluentes, 
Rogant Deum et omnes gentes. 
“ Divitiumque patrimonia, 
Magnatumque matrimonia, 
Ficta tractant sanctimonia. 


“Si quis dives infirmatur 
Pro ejus morte Deus rogatur, 
Quando hereditas speratur. 


*Q@ lupin im feritatem 
Ire dicando charitatem, 
Nostram rapiunt hereditatem. 


“Habent opes Venetorum, 
Gravitatem Hispanorum, 
Et potentiam Romanorum. 

“Si quis querat regia officia, 
Ecclesiastica beneficia, 
Horum dantur amicitia. 

“ Dominantur temporale, 
Dominantur spirituale, 
Dominantur omne et vale.” « 








“ This hymne the usual forme doth give 
In which the Jesuites do live. 


“To wealthiest cittyes wherr the rather 
They most comodityes may gather, 
Flyes every Jesuitish father. 


“ Best wine they drinke and eate good bread, 
With we no stranger sees them fed, 
Nor notes how long they ly in bed. 


“With gross beefe they will never deale ; 
But (for it) fatt and tender veale 
To their full chitchins still they steale. 
“Indian cockes and Turkies great, 
Fed alwayes with the purest wheat, 
Are those bitts that thes fathers eate. 


“ Saffron, pepper, nourish them, 
And Roses of Hierusalem 
Of which no holy man doth dreame. 


“ When prisoners for their charity call, 
They say we are deprived of ¢ all, 
And must to our devotions fall. 


“ But when their mighty freinds and rich 
Require their helpe, they God beseech 
For them, and thro’ all nations preach, 

“ The inheritances of rich heires, 

And princes nuptiall affaires, 
Disposeth this fained zeale of theirs. 
“When rich ly sicke, and thes men gape 
To have their riches feed their rape, 
They pray God they may never scape. 

“QO wild and woolvish cherisance, 

That when they charity advance 
They ravish our inheritance. 


“ Venetian wealth they still apply, 
Affect the Spanish gravity, 
And build on Rome's authority. 
“Tf Princely offices be sought 
By Jesuites they must be wrought, 
And with rich spiritual livings bought. 
“Tn temporal state they beare the bell, 
In spirituall state as much excel, 
In all states they coniand — farewell.” 


Among several in disparagement of the fair sex 
is the following : — 


“A woman faire I dare not wedd 
For feare 1 weare Actwon’s head. 
A woman blacke is always proud, 
A woman little always loud, 
A woman that is tall of groth 
Is always subject unto sloth ; 
For faire or foule, little or tall, 
Some fault remaines amongst them all.” 


Upon a woman that fell out with her hus- 
band :— 


“A woman lately fiercely did assaile 
Her husband with sharp toung, but sharper nayle; 
But one that heard and saw it to her saide, 
Why do you use him thus, hee is your heade? 
He is my heade, indeed, saithe she, ’tis true; 
Sir, 1 may scratch my heade, and so may you.” 


“A certain Priest that had much gold 
Would lay it in a chest 
Within the chancel, and theron 
Did write ‘ hic Deus est.’ 


(2"4 S. VIL Man. 26,59, 
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“A merry ladd whose greedy mind 
Did seeke for such a prey, 
Neglecting much the reverend stile 
That on ye caskete lay, 

Tooke out ye gold, and blotting out 
The p’sons name thereon, 

Wrote ‘ Resurrexit, non est hic,’ 
Thy God is risen and gone.” 


Sent to Mr. Noy at his great Fead when he was 
made serjeant-at-law : — 

“When the world was drowned 
No ven’son was found, 
For then there was no parke. 
Ilere we sitt, 
And have ne’r a bit, 
For Noy hath all in his arke.” 

Bens. JOUNSON. 


Poesyes pro annulv. Among others are — 


“There is no other, and I am he, 

That loves no other, and thou art she.” 
“Eye doth find, heart doth chose, 

Faith doth bind, death doth lose.” 

“ Blessed is the woing 
That is not long a-doing.” 

“Let us be one 1 “To live in love 

Till we are none.” § I love to live.” 
“ Virtus non vultus, 

Patior ut potiar.” 


“ Love well and ) 
Live well.” 
“ Sequor ut consequar.” 
“T seek to be 
Not thine but thee.” 
Varieties. — On woman's faults: an old edition 
of the well-known rhyme : — 
“We men in many faults abound, 
But two in women can be found ; 
The worst that from their sex p’éeeds, 
Is naught in words and naught in deeds.” 
On sending a pair of gloves: — 


“From this small token take the letter G, 
And then ’tis‘love, and that I send to thee.” 


De Sanitate et Medico : — 
“Health is a jewel, true, which when we buy, 
Physicians value it accordingly.” 








| 
Ques. “Wherein doth principally consist the love of 


God?” 
Ans. “In one word, God is to be worshipped amore, 
viz, 
“ Amore summo, 
More vero, 
Ore fideli, 
Re omni.” 


An acrostic on John Pym, who deceased Dee. 
8, 1643: — 


“I do not greive, but thousands more 
© ver thy marble drops a seconde showre ; 
H earts fill’d with sorrow, eyes still overflow, 
N othing but tears can ever drown sadd woe. 


P eace, quiet rest the give, thy name shall be 

I n everie heart worne for thy memorie. 

M eane time thy fume even as engageed thou hast, 
E ver to celebrate while time doth last.” 
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Of epitaphs there is a great store, among 


which — 


“ Hic jacet in requie Woodcock John vir generosus 
Major Londoniz, mercerus valde morosus.” 
“ Hic jacet Tom Shorthose, 
Sine tombe, sine sheets, sine riches, 
Qui vixit sine gown, 
Sine cloake, sine shirt, sine breeches.’ 


Du Musica : — 


* Musicen primum docuit voluptas. 
Musices auxit studium voluptas. 
Musices usum retinet voluptas, gaudia faundens. 
Mussicen lusit placidus cupido, 
Musicen lusit citharea mollis. 
Musicen lusit cithara suavi clarus Apollo. 
Musiceu mentes tenuit virorum. 
Musiceu sensus tenuit ferarum. 
Musice montes et aquas et ornos sede removit. 
Musice summis dominatur astris. 
Musice terre dominatur ime, 
Musice ponto dominatur alto cuncta pererrans. 
Musice mentis medicina meste. 
Musice multum minuit malorum. 
Musice magnis, medicis, minutis, maxima mittit.” 


On Abp. Laud, beheaded Jan. 1645 : — 


“ Heer lyes within ye compass of this earth 
A man of boundless pride, of meanest birth ; 
England’s last Primate, whose unequall fate 
Made him the prince’s love, the people’s hate. 
A Protestant in shew, vet joyned by art 
An English headpeice to a Roman heart ; 
A seeming patriote, yet this wonder bredd, 
Hee was the Churche’s, his a traitour’s head, 
Which being taken of, hee thus did dye, 
The churche’s, prince’s, people’s enemy.” 


’ 


Then come some versificandi exempla on sacred 
subjects, such as the Lord’s Prayer in sapphics 
and hexameters. 

The most usual names and appellations of the 
Son of God in the Scriptures : — 

“ Spes, via, vita, salus, ratio, sapientia, lumen, 

Judex, porta, gigas, rex, gemma, propheta, sacerdos, 

Messiah, Zeboah, rabbi, sponsus, mediator, 

Virga, columna, manus, petra, filius, Emanuel, 

Vinea, pastor, ovis, pax, radix, vitis, oliva, 

Fons, paries, agnus, vitulus, leo, propitiator, 

Verbum, homo, rete, lapis, domus, ut sic omnia 
Xtus.” 


Enigmas. 


1. In tibiam. 
“ Non ego continuo morior, si spiritus exit, 
Nam redit assidue, quamvis et swpe recedat.” 
2. Musica. 
(Mus.) ( Musca.) 
“Si caput est currit; ventrem conjunge volabit, 
(Muscatum.) (Mustuin.) 
Adde pedem comedas, et sine ventre bibas.” 
The old story of the fox, the goose, and the 
corn. 
“ Over a bridge one lately was to pass, 
Which had a treble charge to reconvay, 
A goose, a fox, some corne, the other was 
Each bent the other to devour or slay. 
Now, in their single carriage, | would know 
How he escaped the danger, vet did goe: 








For if at first the fox he do transport, 
The goose the meantime doth devour the corne; 
And if the goose, then here appeares the sport, 
The fox or barly must the next before, 
Which if the corne, the goose doth then devour, 
And if the fox, the goose goeth then to wrack. 
For to prevent this mischief in an hour, 
Reade how he safe might carry ore this pack ? ” 
Resolr. — 
“First, he caried over the goose, then afterwards 
fetched the corn, then carries back the goose, then brings 
over the fox; and, lastly, carryes over the goose again.” 


At the end of the volume are numerous witty 
stories, e. g. “ woemen writers :" — 

“ One asking a question, why woemen either all or most 
part when they write practise Roman hand? It was an- 
swered him that it stood with greate reason, for hee had 
never heard of any woman that made good Secret—ary.” 

The last passage I shall quote is touching 
“ cooking his goose.” 

“ The King of Swedeen'’s Goose. 

“The King of Swedland coming to a towne of his ene- 
myes with very little company, his enemyes, to slight his 
forces, did hang out a goose for him to shoote; but per- 
ceiving before night that thes few souldiers had invaded 
and set their cheife houlds on fire, they demanded of him 
what his intent was? To whom he replied, ‘ to roast your 
goose,’” 
which I suppose henceforth became a proverb. 


J.C. J. 





CONFESSOR TO THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


The following extracts, chronologically ar- 
ranged, are offered, in addition to preceding no- 


tices, as throwing some light on the history of 


this office : — 

“Conressor. Alexander Chapman; wages, 40/. per 
annum.” — Royal Household Regulations, printed for So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, 1790, p. 332. 

Mr. Chapman (it would appear, p. 329.) was 
also “one of the Chaplains that attend by two 
and two every month.” He was on “the esta- 
blishment of the Household of Prince Henry, 
A.D. 1610.” In the “Orders for His Highness’ 
Chapel” it is prescribed thus : — 

“ The Confessor shall duly administer the communion 
unto the Household the first Sunday in every month, 
whereof notice shall be given by the said Confessor some 
fourteen days before every such time, to the end those 
that are to communicate may prepare themselves for the 
same.” 

“And the said Confessor shall every day, at a conve- 
nient hour, read divine service in the said chapel unto 
the household; and especial notice shall be taken by the 
yeoman of the vestry of those that shall omit, or at any 
time fail (being in the house) to repair to divine service, 
and to the sermons that there shall be preached: to the 
end that due animadversion may be used to such de- 
faulters, without they be impedimented by their neces- 
sary attendance in their offices, or by some other very 
urgent occasions.”—ZJbid, p. 336. 

“1625, Oct. 25, Salisbury. Sec. Conway to Lancelot 
Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester. To admit Dr. Middle- 
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ton to the place of Confessor of the Household.” —Calendar 


of State Papers, Domestic, 1625—1626, p. 133. 

A “Mr. Midleton,” from the Household Regu. 
lations above referred to, appears amongst Prince 
Henry's chaplains in 1610. 

“1625, Nov. 4. Bishop’s Waltham. Bp. Andrewes to 
Sec. Conway. Nothing has been done in the matter of 
the Confessorship but with the King’s knowledge. Mr, 
Beckett, the present Confessor, who was appointed by 
Bp. Mountague, has been labouring under palsy for some 
years past. The King signified that he would have Mr, 
Beckett continue in his place for life, whereupon he was 
orderly sworn by Bp. Andrewes. This it was likely His 
Majesty did not call to remembrance. His memory being 
informed, his pleasure shall be fulfilled.” —Culendar, ut 
supra, p. 143. 

In the “Establishment of the Household of 
King William and Queen Mary, A.p. 1689,” the 
Confessor, who is mentioned in addition to Dean, 
Sub-dean, and Clerk of the Closet, is set down 
for the following items: viz. — 

“ To the Confessor for himself and to provide surplices, 
10/. wages, per annum, and 26/. 10s. 0d. board wages,”— 
Royal Household Regulations, p. 408. 

All these are of course notices of the office 
since the Reformation: other and much earlier 
allusions to it are met with in the “ Household 
Book of Edward IV.” (ibid. xii. xiii.), where a 


| “Confessor” and “ Bishop-Confessor” are men- 


tioned. J.K 
Highclere. 





MUSICAL NOTES BY DR. GAUNTLETT. 


Latin Church Music. — Of the hymn tunes or 
chants, Lameriiotre affirms that they must be all 
rewritten. Of the Psalm chants Bernard writes 
that many of the endings neither express the cha- 
racter of the tone to which they are assigned, nor 
are they peculiar to the tone, being alike expres- 
sive of the endings of others. Mr. Dyce declares 
“if the rules be of any value or force, the endings 
of the chants must for the most part be considered 
irregular and inaccurate.” 

Latin Psalm Chants. — Although these chants 
are invariably assailed and slandered by modern 
professors, it must be remembered to their credit 
that the only two retained in the English cathe- 
drals hold the post of honour. These are “ the 
Grand Chant,” and the so-called “Tallis’s Chant.’ 

The Key in Music. — As the eye can only see 
colour in patches, so the ear can only receive 
sounds in sections or fields, called keys. Every 
sound has some relation, and a knowledge of these 
relations is a knowledge of the key and its sounds. 
Hence the importance of knowing what sounds 
are in a key, and what break the key. 

Music and Mathematics. — It has been said that 
“ music rests on mathematics and acoustics.” Cer- 
tainly not; for it rests upon itself, mathematics 
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proving its laws from its facts in nature. It 
operates in time and space, and is subject to the 
law of numbers. The knowledge of the rules of 
addition and subtraction will parse any passage by 
a great master. The cogency of mathematics is 
of no avail unless the data be facts. To reason 
upon the position that (in the key of C), A is a 
consonance and that F is not, is a simple case of 
lunacy. There has been the coinage of words in 
speech language, but no cuinage of sounds in music 
language. 

The Abbé du Bos records that Moliétre when 
he performed in his own play, noted or intoned 
the most particular scenes, as also did Beaubry, 
the celebrated actor of that day. 

Exercises for Degrees in Music. — This subject, 
which has for the last eight or nine months excited 
so much interest among certain members of the 
musical profession, is not difficult to understand 
or to settle. The “piece of solemn music” was 
the “solennis missa,” or high mass, and the word 
“counterpoint” embraced the whole art and 
science of music. In this sense Handel used it 
when he said of Gluck, “he knows no more of 
counterpoint as mein cook waltz;” whilst of 
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Telemann he remarked, “ Telemann could com- | 


pose a piece of church music in eight parts in less 
time than another person would take to write a 
letter." Counterpoint is not a question of ears, 
but one of grammar. If a man can write a chant, 
a dance, and a recitative correctly —all three per- 
fectly right — he knows how to write music, and 
will find no difficulty in part-writing. In the 
matter of scholastic writing ¢aste has no admission, 
for knowledge and power can only be tested by the 
rules of grammar. 





ACTING IN EDINBURGH, JULY, 1733: STIRLING 
THEATRICALS. 

The Caledonian Mercury advertises, — 

“That the Edinburgh company of Players having lately 
acted several of Shakspeare’s plays, such as Othello, Ham- 
let, Henry IV., The Humours of Falstaff, &c., with great 
applause, we hear, at the desire of their best friends, ar 
to act tomorrow, the 13th, another of Shak-peare’s excel- 
lent plays, viz. King Lear and his Three Daughters.” 

_ It was about this time that Anthony, or as he 
is more commonly called, “Tony” Aston had his 
company in the northern metropolis, a circum- 
stance that greatly excited the wrath of the 
puritanical portion of the community. The ma- 
gistrates, under the influence of the clergy, 
prosecuted “ Tony,” and obtained a conviction 
against him as a vagrant. Supported, however, 
by some of the nobility of Scotland, who had not 
then, as now, fled to London or the Continent for 
excitement, Tony brought the matter before the 
Court of Session, and ultimately defeated his op- 
ponents. It is extraordinary what a sensation 





this dispute created, and how some of the minis- 
ters declared that religion would be extinguished 
if the players were successful. 

The Rev. R. Wodrow, the Church historian, in 
his letters to Lord Pollok, a fierce Presbyterian, 
and who was to be a judge in the cause, laboured 
hard to convince his lor'ship of the iniquity of 
the thing: but Pollok was ill; so much so, that, so 
far as can be ascertained now, he was not present 
at the ullimate decision. 

The feeling against actors, kept up by pulpit 
orations, was very strong until recently over all 
Scotland. A curious illustration of this occurred 
in Stirling, the end of the last or the beginning of 
the present century. The North York Militia, 
commanded by Lord Dundas, was stationed there, 
and as it was rather a dull place, the officers were 
desirous of enlivening it by the introduction of a 
portion of the Edinburgh company of comedians. 
On this being understood, the magistrates refused 
their permission —the very idea was horrible : 
stage-players in the holy burgh of Stirling could 
not be tolerated. The noble commander was very 
sorry that he could not procure this reasonable 
amusement for his officers; but so it was: the 
civic authorities, supported by the town minis- 
ters, would not hear of it. One of the officers 
said he thought he could manage it without in 


| any way trencl:ing upon the magisterial privi- 


| stage plays prevailed. 


leges. His lordship said he might try the expe- 
riment. Nothing farther was said, and no means 


used to soften the obdurate hearts of the provost 
and baillies. On the Sunday following the refusal 
the regiment as usual paraded in the forenoon, 
and it may be observed that the parade-ground 
was very near the High Church. After the affair 
thus gone through, the band, which was a very 
excellent one, struck up and played for some 
time. The same thing was repeated on Sunday 
evening, and, as might be expected, the attend- 
ance was pretty considerable, especially of the 
fair sex. 

Horrified at this astounding occurrence, the 
provost went to the commanding officer, and 
pointed out the dreadful consequences that would 
arise from the performance of secular music on 
Sundays; that in place of attending to religious 
duties, the women would be rushing en masse to 
the Castle Hill, and that everything would be 
thrown into disorder. “I am very sorry for 
this,” was the rejoinder, “ but it can’t be helped ; 
my officers are only doing that which they are 
entitled to do. And as I do not question your 
right to exclude the players, you ought not to 
question mine, of allowing them to enjoy the 
music of their band on the Sundays.” 

This was a settler: nevertheless the horror of 
Next Sunday the parade 
was brilliantly attended ; the churches were de- 
serted ; the band played long and well. In vain 
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did the ministers sometimes supplicate, some- 
times threaten ; the red-coats and the music car- 
ried the day. A second meeting was the result. 
“ Were there any means to induce the gentlemen 
to restrain their Sunday taste for harmony ?” 
“ Perhaps, if you allow the players to make their 
appearance here, and grant them the use of the 
Guildhall, the thing may be managed.” The 
bitter pill was swallowed: the actors came, and 
the Sunday music ceased. 

This anecdote was told me when a boy by my 
father, who was an officer in the regiment at the 


time. J. M. 


ON ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 


One of the most legitimate uses of such a jour- 
nal as yours is the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
when locked up in the coffers of the wealthy or 
secreted on the shelves and in the volumes of the 
learned. Some years since, when a tolerably 
active member of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. in the Adelphi, I noted in my 
common-place-book many things connected with 
the arts of design’. 

Amongst others I had been led into an investi- 
gation of the encaustic or wax painting of the 
ancients, not only as regards fine art and the du- 
rability of pictures, but also as regards science in 
the preservation of ships, wooden jetties, &c., 
against the injurious effects of the sun, sea-water 
and animalcule. 

Every scholar is acquainted with the “encausto 
pingere,” the “ pictura encaustica,” “ ceris pingere,” 
and “ picturam inurere” of the elder Pliny: many 
have read of the more modern observations and 
experiments of Count Caylus and M. Bachelier, a 
painter, who were the first of modern times who 
made experiments on this ancient and useful art, 
about the year 1749. 

After much investigation and some successful 
experiments in France the subject dropped ; till 
an English lady recovered the art in 1785, com- 
municated her researches, and some specimens of 
pictures so executed to the Society of Arts, and 
received a gold palette from the Society. 

This lady was Miss Emma Jane Greenland, 
afterwards Mrs. Hooker, of Rottingdean in Sussex, 
an amateur artist of taste and scientific skill. The 
account of her proceedings are to be found in the 
10th volume of the Society's Transactions for 
1792, a work only given to the members, and con- 
sequently rare. Her first communication with 
some specimens of this mode of painting was made 
in 1786 before her marriage, and one of her pic- 
tures is in the Society's museum in the Adelphi. 

For this honourable testimony of the Society's 
approbation of Mrs. Hooker's endeavours to attain 
excellence, she therefore, in 1807, made a far- 
ther communication to the Society of the result of 
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no fewer than fifty. experiments a day for more 
than four months; and to theory Mrs. Hooker 
added practice, and produced several encaustic 
paintings of considerable merit. 

One of her communications to the Society may 
give an insight into the process of this curious 
branch of the fine arts, which might, in her hon- 
our, be called the Hookerian system of encaustic 
painting : — 


“ Method of preparing and applying a composition for 
painting in imitation of the ancient Grecian manner, as 


practised by Mrs. Hooker : - 


“Put into a glazed earthen vessel 44 ounces of gum 
arabic, and 8 ounces, or half a pint wine measure of coli 
spring water. When the gum is dissolved, stir in 7 
ounces of gum mastic, previously washed, dried, picked, 
and beaten fine. Set the vessel and these ingredients 
over a slow fire, continually stirring and beating them 
hard with a spoon, in order to dissolve the mastic. When 
sufficiently boiled it will no longer be transparent, but 
will become opaque, and stiff like paste. As soon as this 
is the case, and the gum, water, and mastic are quite 
boiling, add, without taking them off the fire, 5 ounces of 
white wax, broken into small pieces, stirring and beating 
the several ingredients together, till the wax is perfectly 
melted, and has boiled. ‘Then take the composition off 
the fire, as boiling it longer than necessary will harden 
the wax, and prevent it mixing so well afterwards with 
water. When the composition is taken off the fire, and 
in the glazed vessel, it is to be beaten hard, and whilst 
hot (but not boiling) mix with it, by degrees, a pint 
(wine measure) of 16 ounces more of cold spring water. 
Then strain the composition, as some dirt will still boil 
out of the gum mastic, and put it into bottles. The com- 
position, if properly made, should be like a cream, and 
the colours when mixed with it as smooth as oil. 

“The method of using it is to mix with the composi- 
tion upon an earthen palette such colours, in powder, as 
are used in painting with oil, and such a quantity of the 
composition to be mixed with the colours as to render 
them of the usual consistency of oil colours; then paint 
with fair water.’ [That is, I presume, to dilute the 
vehicle with water when necessary. | 

“ The colours may then be laid on thick or thin, as best 
suits your subject, on which account this composition is 
advantageous where transparency of colouring is required. 
In most cases, however, it answers best if the-colours be 
laid on thick, as they require the same use of the brush 
as if painting with body colours, and the same sort of 
brushes are used as in oil painting. The colours if grown 
dry when mixed with the composition, may be thinned 
by putting some water over them, but it is less trouble to 
put water when they are beginning to dry. In painting 
with this composition the colours blend without difficulty 
when wet, and even when dry the tints may easily be 
united by the means of a brush and a small quantity of 
water. 

“When the painting is finished, put some white wax 
into a glazed earthen vessel over a slow fire, and when 
melted, but not boiling, cover the painting with the wax 
and a hard brush; and when cold take a moderately het 
iron, such as is used for ironing linen, of such a degree of 
warmth as not to hiss if touched with anything wet, and 
draw it lightly over the wax. The painting will then 
appear as if under a cloud, till the wax and whatever 
substance the picture is painted on become cold; but i 
in that condition the picture should not be sufficiently 
clear, it may be held before the fire at such a distance a8 
to melt the wax slowly, or the wax may be melted by 
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holding a heated poker before it at such a distance as to 
melt it gently, especially over such parts that are not 
sufficiently transparent or brilliant: for the oftener heat 
is applied to the picture, the greater will be its brilliancy 
and transparency of the colouring. But a contrary effect 
will be produc ed if too sudden or too great a degree of 
heat be applied or for too long a time, because it will draw 
the wax too much to the surface, and crack the paint. 

“Should the coat of wax upon the picture be anywhere 
uneven, draw a moderately heated iron over it, as before 
directed. When the picture is cold, rub it with a fine 
linen cloth. 

“Paintings,” says Mrs. Hooker, “may be executed in 
this manner upon wood (having pieces of wood let in be- 
hind across the grain to prevent its warping), canvas, 
cardboard, or plaster of Paris. The latter requires no 
other preparation than mixing some fine plaster of Paris 
with cold water to the thickness of cream, and pouring it 
on a looking-glass, prepared with a border of bees’ wax, 
of the form and thickness you require. When dry take 
it off, and there will be a fine smooth surface to paint 
upon.” 

This method of painting with wax and fire is 
very brilliant and perdurable, as lasting as fresco- 
painting, without its dry, harsh coldness, eminently 
fitted for outdoor ornament and preservation, on 
wood, stone or plaster edifices. At once conser- 
vative and decorative, it would become an ad- 
mirable adjunct to shrines, statues, columns, and 
other monuments, preserving them from the 
damps, salts and other deleterious exhalations of 
our foggy and saline atmosphere, and readily 
cleaned by washing. Ships, wooden and stone 
jetties, may be beautifully ornamented and pre- 
served by encaustic or fire-painting ; nay, its uses 
are innumerable. 

Had the Battle of the Magnetes in Lydia, the 
most ancient painting on record, and for which 
Candaules, King of Lydia, gave the painter, Bu- 
larchus, in the eighteenth Olympiad, its weight 
in gold, been executed by this process on the 
marble wall of the great Temple of Magnesia, it 
might now be the admiration of European con- 
noisseurs in contiguity and companionship with 
the other ancient paintings in the British Museum. 

? James ELMes. 

20. Burney Strect, Greenwich. 





Hlinar Hates. 


Change in the Dedication of Churches. —The 
principal church in the town of Bungay, Suffolk, 
is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and from the 
evidence of an ancient churchwardens’ account- 
book, the parish appears always to have been, as 
it is now, St. Mary's parish ; but in that account- 
book, amongst the entries in the reign of Queen 
Mary, is one for the setting up of the “ ymages” 
on the rood-loft again, —“ that is, the Mary and 
John, and y* Vowes of the Churche ;" which cer- | 
tainly implies that the church was dedicated, not | 
to the Blessed Virgin, but to the Holy Cross. I 
have found it called the Church of the Holy Cross 


| 
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in old charters; and it was, in fact, the church of 
the priory (whose ruins still stand to the east of 
it), which was dedicated to the Holy Cross. There 
is an instance at Wymondham, in the county of 
Norfolk, where the “ parish church” was o1 iginally 
the nave of the “conventual church;” and the 
other part of the church is now in ruins; but I do 
not remember whether this was a case of two 
different dedications. The church at Bungay is 
only the nave of the original church, but the 
chancel was in use until the fire of 1689, so that 
it is not precisely a parallel case. Could any of 
your ecclesiological correspondents inform me of 
an instance in which, without any recorded alter- 
ation, such a change as this has taken place? I 
may add, as farther particulars toward a right un- 
derstanding of this case, that there were altars in 
both aisles of the church ; and the north aisle has 
the appearance of having been built as a chapel 
to it. There was also a detached chapel in the 
cemetery, the dedication of which I have not yet 
learned, which was converted into a “gramer 
schole” at the Reformation. And the parish used 
to pay annually to the prioress a small sum, now 
paid to the lord of the manor of Bungay Priory, 
the Duke of Norfolk, as “ steeple rent.” 

3. B. Woopwarp. 

IIaverstock Hill. 


Pope.-- In the Caledonian Mercury, Tuesday, 
June 19, 1733, occurs the following entry : — 
“Mrs. Pope, mother of the first poet of this age, who 
died very rich, was interr’d on Monday night at Twicken- 
ham. ‘The supporters of her pall were six of the oldest 
and poorest women of the parish, and six of the oldest 
and poorest men carried her corpse. They all had mourn- 
ing except gloves and hatbands, which were not allowed 
the minister; nor any body to follow the corpse.” 
J. M. 


Link between remote Periods. — A link with a 
remote period has just passed away. Coinmander 
Pickernell, R.N., who died on the 20th ult., aged 
eighty-seven, knew well in his youth a man who 
was a soldier encamped on Hounslow Heath at 
the time of the Revolution in 1688. This same 
man played an instrument in the band at Queen 
Anne's coronation, and served through Marl- 
borough’s wars, and in his old age returned to 
the neighbourhood of his native place, Whitby, 
where he died, aged considerably cver a century, 
when the late Commander Pickernell was a boy 
about seven or eight years old. A. O. H. 

Blackheath. 


Piedmont not a Part of Italy. —No doubt many 
of its readers, fresh from their school lessons in 
geography, must have suspected The Times was 
playing with their credulity when, about two 
months ago, in order to humble the pretensions 
of the Court of Turin, it asserted that the Italians 
had not formerly been accustomed to consider 
Piedmont a part of Italy. I have now before me 
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two works which prove that The Times had good 
grounds for its statement. 

Alberti, in his valuable Descrittione di tutta 
Italia et Isvle pertinenti ad essa, dedicated, 1550, 
to Henry IL. of France and his Queen Catherine, 
but of which I possess only the enlarged Venetian 
edition of 1596, takes no notice of Piedmont, 

Boccone, an eminent Italian botanist of the 
seventeenth century, entitles one of his works 
printed at Venice, 1697, Museo di Piante Rure 
della Sicilia, Malta, Corsica, Italia, Piemonte, e 
Germania. 

The omission of Piedmont by Alberti, and the 
position which it occupies in the title-page of 
Boccone’s work, forbid the notion that in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries Piedmont was 
regarded as a part of Italy. H. Pr. 


Lighting of the First Slate Quarry with Gas.— 
The following cutting, from the Dublin Local Ad- 
vertiser (10th November, 1858,) is worthy perhaps 
of a corner in “N. & QL”: — 

“ This slate quarry is situated near Festiniog, North 
Wales; it belongs to Samuel Holland, Esq., and is worked 
through different levels into the inside of the mountain, 
to the distance of more than 1000 feet; 
being to make openings in the solid slate rock at the end 
of the tunnels, 30 feet wide, high, and long, and then 
leaving a pillar of slate of the same dimensions before 
making another opening. In these excavations no day- 
light can enter, the light of candles being found the only 
source through which the men worked up to last spring, 
when the proprietor employed Mr. George Walcott, engi- 
neer, to erect gasworks, and fit up the slate quarry with 
gas. These works have been now in operation two or 
three months, and have given every satisfaction to the 
owner.” 

ABHBA. 

Etocetum. — At the junction of Icknield Street 
and Watling Street, two miles S. S. W. of Lich- 
field, is the site of the Roman station of Etocetum. 
The etymology of this name has not been hitherto 
deduced by Camden and the local historians. It 
appears, however, probable that it was the Latin- 
ised form of ‘Eroxoirwy, “the year's rest.” This 
Greek compound is not to be found in the Classics; 
but we have a similar one in Sophocles ( Antigone, 
805. 810.), rayxolray @dAauoy, “ the chamber where 
all repose,” and é rayxolras, “the luller of all to 
rest ;" the former expression meaning the grave, 
the latter being an epithet of Pluto, its sovereign. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 





Minor Queries. 


Old Maps of Ireland.—Can you refer me to the 
best source of information respecting old maps 
of Ireland, in manuscript or printed? I have 
Hardiman’s Catalogue of Maps, Charts, and Plans 
relating to Ireland, preserved amongst the Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
but I want something more. ABHBA. 
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“ Ye Diners-out,~ from whom we guard oup 
Spoons.” — The following is an extract from 
Moore's Diary of 26th June, 1831: — 


“Went (Lord John and I together, in a hackney. 
coach), to breakfast with Rogers. The party besides 
ourselves, Macaulay, Luttrell, and Campbell. . . , , 
In the course of conversation, Campbell quoted a line, 
* Ye diners out, from whom we guard our spoons,’ and 
looking over at me, said significantly, ‘ You ought to 
know that line.” I pleaded not guilty; upon which he 
said, ‘It is a poem that appeared in The Times, which 
every one attributes to you ;’ but I again declared that | 
did not even remember it. Macaulay then broke silence, 
and said, to our general surprise, ‘ That is mine:” og 
which we all expressed a wish to have it recalled to 
our memory, and he repeated the whole of it. I then 
remembered having been much struck with it at the 
time, and said there was another squib still better on 
the subject of William Bankes’s candidateship for Cam- 
bridge, which so amused me when it appeared, and 
showed such power in that style of composition, that I 
wrote up to Barnes about it, and advised him by all 
means to secure that hand as anally. ‘ That was mine 
also,’ said Macaulay ; thus discovering to us a new power, 
in addition to that varied store of talent which we had 
already known him to possess.” 

The object of my Query is to inquire if any of 
your readers can supply me with the first of the 
above-mentioned squibs, “ Ye diners-out, from 
whom we guard our spoons;” the second was 
quoted in the Quarterly Review for April, 1857, 
in an article on “ English Political Satires.” I 
have long been a collector of the fugitive pieces 
of our great writers, and am anxious to procure 
the above, but I have no opportunity of referring 
to a file of the Times; our Public Library (still 
in its infancy) does not possess a copy. I should 
also be obliged to any of your readers who could 
inform me of any other of the uncollected writings 
of Macaulay. I may mention that I know most 
(if not the whole) of his articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, as well as his contributions to the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and to Knight's Quarterly Magazine. J.B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 


Dr. Johnson's MS. Collections for his Diction- 
ary.—In his preface to the English Dictionary, 
Dr. Johnson observes : — 

“When I first collected these authorities, I was desir- 
ous that every quotation should be useful to some other 
end than the illustration of a word; I therefore extracted 
from Philosophers principles of science; from Historians 
remarkable facts; from Chymists complete processes; 
from Divines striking exhortations; and from Poets 
beautiful descriptions. Such is design, while it is yet at 
a distance from execution. When the time called upon 
me to range this accumulation of elegance and wisdom 
into an alphabetical series, I soon discovered that the 
bulk of my volumes would fright away the student, and 
was forced to depart from my scheme of including all that 
was pleasing or useful in English Literature, and reduce 
my transcripts very often to clusters of words, in which 
scarcely any meaning is retained; thus to the wearines 
of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of ex 
punging. Some passages I have yet spared, which may 
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relieve the labour of verbal researches, and intersperse 
with verdure and flowers the dusty deserts of barren Phi- 
lology.” 

Dr. Johnson's “ Design” must be allowed to 
have been a most valuable one, and I trust the 
Philological Society will carry it out, so far as 
is practicable, in their New English Dictionary. 
I say this because in their printed “ Proposal” it 
js not mentioned as forming any part of their 
lan. 

Is this MS. collection of “all that is pleasing 
and useful in English Literature” still in exist- 
ence ? E1rrRIonNaAcn. 


Family of Lizars, Scotland. — Where can I ob- 
tain any information about this family? Is it 


descended from the “ Lizures” I find in one of the | 


copies of Battle Abbey Roll? I think I have met 
the name “ Eudo de Lizures” in some genealo- 
gical work. Any information will be very wel- 
come. Siema Tuera. 


Climate of England.—Can you inform me where 
I shall find statements which appeared some 
months back, relative to the probable changes in 
the climate of England consequent on the change 
in the course of the gulf stream ? Jas. Dixon. 
Public Library, Ormskirk. 


Heraldic. —Iam anxious to know whose coat 
of arms the following is. I cannot give the colours, 
as the coat is merely scratched in outline on an 
old piece of plate. The field is barry of 10; in 
the centre is a lion rampant. In the dexter chief, 
onasmall inescutcheon or canton is a wild boar 
(?) passant. Siema Tueta. 


Art of Memory.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents, who have directed their attention to the 
local or topical system of artificial memory, inform 
me whether it is of any real utility, or merely a 
sham? Also, which is the best work on the sub- 
ject ? Ben-Simonipes. 

By-names of English Counties. — Many noble- 
men and gentlemen are in the habit of designating 
the counties in which their residences are situated 
by names different from what they bear in legal 
documents. (See Dod’s Parliamentary Compa- 


nion, passim.) Of these by-names the greater | 


part end in s, as Beds, Berks, Bucks, &c. Can 
any of your correspondents explain the origin of 
these names? Is the s the sign of the plural ? or 
is it an abbreviation for shire? There seems a 
difficulty in the way of either of these suggestions. 
This form seems to be confined to those counties 
the correct names of which include the termi- 
nation “shire ;” but, not to speak of Oxfordshire 
and Shropshire, which have their special by- 
names, Oxon and Salop, there are many English 
counties, the names of which end in “ shire,” and 
which cannot be abbreviated in this manner. 
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| Such, I suppose, are Cambridgeshire, Rutland- 
| shire, and Staffordshire. In these cases, as well 
| as in Devonshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, and 
Warwickshire, the favourite mode of naming the 
county seems to be to drop the termination with- 
out the addition of s. The same is the case where 
the word “shire” is preceded by set or caster 
though in both these cases I have seen an } 
added. I have also seen Chesters; but am not 
sure that it was intended to designate Cheshire. 
Is it ever so used ? or is Lancasters used for Lan- 
cashire, which would be an analogous form ? 


E. Hl. D. D. 


Quotation Wanted. — Some years ago I saw, on 
the back of a title-page, a quotation, intended to 
deprecate criticism on the execution of the work, 
by an intimation of its difficulties and toil. It 
was to the effect that he that looketh on a fair 
building, and seeth only its symmetry and com- 
pleteness, cannot consider the labour expended 
on its parts, in bringing together the material, 
felling the timber, hewing the stone, &c. &c. So 
he that looks only on a completed book is unable 
to comprehend the time occupied in its prepara- 
tion, and the research bestowed on its contents. 
The passage was, I thought, extracted from Lord 
Bacon, but 1 have failed to discover it in his 
works. It has been suggested to me that the line 
and style resemble those of Jeremy Taylor? I 
shall be greatly obliged to any correspondent of 
*N. & Q.” who will refer me to the original. 

J. E. T. 


Ploughing by the Horse's Tail.— This Trish 
practice was prohibited by 10 & 11 Car. I. cap. 
15., which imposed fine and imprisonment on 
those who should adhere to it. In 1642, Sir 
George Hamilton, ancestor to the Marquis of 
Abercorn, had a grant for life of all the penalties 
accruing to the Crown under this act. Did the 
Merry Monarch intend this as a joke? or is it 
possible that the penalties under the act in ques- 
tion could have been of any considerable value ? 


E. H. D. D. 


Old Print. — [have an old print which has been 
the folding plate of a book. In the upper part, 
the Pope, on a throne surrounded with clouds, 
receives rays of light from the Holy Dove, and 
communicates them to a king, apparently Louis 
XIV., who points to the foreground, where Mi- 
nerva, with a flaming sword, is pursuing several 
allegorical and real figures, dressed and undressed, 
after the style of Rubens. One has very long asses’ 
ears; from another, with an ugly face, a hand- 
some mask is falling. The most prominent per- 
sonage is robed as a bishop, but has bat’s wings. 
Behind him are nuns in spectacles. One corner 
has been torn off; in the other is “2 Liége, 
mpctvi.” Can any of your correspondents tell 
me the meaning of this ? F. H. 
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Drew of Eust Grinstead.— A family of this | 
name and place terminated about 1550 in co- 
heiresses, of whom Sidney married John Rowe of 
Tunbridge, co. Kent (see Berry's Sussex Genealo- 
gies). Can any of your readers supply me with 
farther particulars of the descent of the Drews ? 
Their arms were, erm. a lion passant between 
three fleurs-de-lis, gules. C. J. R. 


County Poll-books. —1 am very anxious to in- 
spect the poll-books of Somerset and Lincolnshire 
about the commencement of the last century. 
Can you tell me whether they have been printed, 
and if so, where I can see a copy ? C. J. R. 


Hearing through the Throat.—I will state a 
fact: a friend who is so utterly deaf as to be 
almost beyond relief from any of the mechanical in- 
ventions now in use for the aid of persons afflicted 
with deafness, walked into a chapel, and took his 
seat on one of the open benches. He heard no- | 
thing of the sermon then and there delivered, 
until, from mere listlessness, he placed the rim of 
the crown of his hat in his mouth: he heard dis- 
tinctly. He has frequently repeated the experi- 
ment in my presence with the same result; and 
where the opportunity is afforded him, he 
places his hat between his lips, and carries on a 
conversation, speaking in the usual way, and hear- 
ing as I have described. I have made the experi- 
ment with many deaf persons, and generally with 
success. I leave the learned in acoustics to ex- 
plain; I only state the fact, and everyone can 
make the experiment. Is it the open mouth, or 
has the vibration of sound on the hat anything to 
do with the effect produced? Look on a crowd 
of listeners, eager to catch the voice of the speaker, 
they sit with open mouth: “ With locks thrown 
back and lips apart,” “in listening mood,” &c., 
is the poet's description of the Lady of the Lake. 

It is almost impossible to make use of the hat 
asan auricle, but I venture to think that if science 
would apply its efforts to hearing through the 
throat, following nature as a guide, more would 
be done for the sorest evil that can afflict huma- 
nity than bas been hitherto effected. “The ob- 
structed path of sound” I am persuaded may be 
reached this way. I throw out the hint: let it be 
followed out.* J. Sw. 


Earl of Chesterfield: Bp. Berkeley's MSS. — 
Can any of your readers inform me where I can 
find a book entitled Ax Antidote to the Opinions 
disseminated in the Works of the Earl of Chester- 
field Also, whether Bishop Berkeley's manu- 
scripts and letters are extant in any of our public 
libraries ? Noet H. Rostnson. 





[* See “N. & Q,” 24 §, vii. 170.] 

Lt This work is by the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart., 
and entitled, The Contrast; or an Antidote against the 
Pernicious Principles disseminated in the Letters of the late 
Lord Chesterfield. 2 vols, Lond. 1791, 12mo.] ~ 


Gray's MS. History of Roxburghshire.—About 
twenty-five years ago I was informed that the late 
Mr. Gray, parish clergyman of Eckford, Rox. 
burghshire, ad prepared a history of that county 
with a view to publication. Mr. Gray afterwards 
became Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow, where he died not more than seven 
years ago. Can any of your readers inform me 
what became of this manuscript ? T. 


Writings of Robert, Second Earl of Essex.— 
Sir Henry Wotton, in his Parallel between the 
Earl of Essex and the Duke of Buckingham, says 
that 

“The Earl was a very acute and sound speaker, when 
he would intend it; and, for his writings, they are beyond 
example, especially in his familiar letters, and things of 
delight at court, when he would admit his serious habits, 
as may yet be scen in his impresses and inventions of enter- 
tainment, and above all in his darling piece of love and 
selflove,” &c.— Reliquie Wottoriane, p. 23. 

A great number of the Earl's letters are extant; 
but what has become of the “ impresses, inventions 
of entertainment,” and “ the darling piece of love 
and selflove?” One composition of the kind was 
printed in 1853 by Captain Devereux in his 
Lives of the Earls of Essex (vol. ii. p. 501.), 
though be does not say whence it came; and we 
know from the news-letters of the time that he 
used to exhibit such things ; but what has become 
of them? I find no traces of any such in Watt 
or Lowndes, or the catalogues of the great MS. 
collections in the British Museum. J. 


Names of Six Priests wanted.— At the taking 
of Basing House, Oct. 14, 1645, by the parlia- 
mentary soldiers, six priests were put to death in 
cold blood, their murderers crying out: “ Cursed 
be he that doth the work of God negligently.” 
Can any correspondent inform me of the names of 
these six priests ? F. C. H. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Dr. John Burton, §c.— Can you give me any 
account of Dr. Burton, who was Head Master of 
Winchester College about 1740. Also, of the 
Rev. H. Bigg and J. Coxed, Wardens of the Col- 
lege about the same time ? R. Ixeuts. 


[Dr. John Burton was the third son of Humphrey 
Burton, Esq. of Kersley, co. Warwick. He was elected 
Fellow of New College, 1710; of Winton College, 1722; 
and Head Master, 1724. He was the founder of “Old 
Commoners,” and bequeathed his house to his successors 
in the office of head-master. Obiit Jan. 24, 1774, etatis 
84.— Dr. Henry Bigg, of Chilton Folcott, Wilts, was 
Fellow of New Coilege, June 22, 1712; Warden of New 
College, Jan. 1, 1724; of Winton, 1740. He died in 1740. 
— John Coxed, D.C.L. of Bucknell, Oxon, was Fellow of 
New College, July 20, 1720; vicar of Chesterton, Dec. 13, 
1727; Warden of New College, Feb. 6, 1729; of Winton, 
1740. He died May 26, 1757. — Walcott’s Wykeham and 


his Colleges. } 
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Cambridge University MSS.—1. Are the MSS. 
of the University Library of Cambridge open to 
strangers ? 

2. If open, on what days, and what time of the 

ay? 
3. Are MSS. allowed to be copied ? 

4. To whom is application for admission to be 
made, and where is he to be addressed ? 

5. Is any testimonial, like that at the British 
Museum, necessary? Bertranp pu GUESCLIN. 

[The University Library at Cambridge is not open to 
strangers without special permission in each case, Stran- 
gers are occasionally permitted to use the library, includ- 
ing the MSS., and to copy them. All applications for 
such permission must be addressed to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, and should be accompanied by testimonials. ] 


Thomas Atkinson's “ Homo.” —In Harl. MS. 
6925. is a Latin tragedy Homo, by Thomas At- 
kinson of St. John’s College, Oxford. Can you 
inform me where the scene is laid, and whether it 
appears to have been acted ? R. Ineuts. 

[The scene is laid partly upon earth, and partly in 
Olympus. The story is that of Prometheus (vide Lem- 
priere). It is dedicated to Abp. Laud: “ Quod si placu- 
erit Tuw Reverentie facili Candoris fronte hanc meam 
Mporouyy aspicere, derivatum fulgorem quasi & Lucis radio 
illustrata feclicissimé contrahet.” } 

Robert the Bruce. — What is the exact date of 
the birth of Robert I., and where was he born ? 

J.M. 

Edinburgh. 

[Robert the Bruce was born July 11, 1274.—The Bruce, 


by John Barbour, edit. 1790, i. 56; and Kerr's Jiist. of 


Scotland, i, p. xlvi.] 


Walter Frost. — My copy of Joanmnis Miltoni 
Angli pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, §c. edit. 
1651, has this autograph, “ Gualter Frost, ex dono 
Authoris.”. Who was this Frost ? L. or L. 

[Gualter Frost was Secretary to the Commonwealth 
Parliament, and Licenser of the Press. ] 


Burial of a Clergyman.— The pastor of a neigh- 
bouring parish, lately deceased, was buried with 
his head towards the East, exactly the reverse 
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Dress in the Time of Charles I.— Thos. Taylor, 
in his Progress of Saints to full Holiness, 1631 
(p. 121.), warns his readers against “ strange 
fashions” : — 

“ How hath God visited the late strange fashion and 
coulor of yellow ruffs, both in the deviser and first wearers ; 
on which God hath cast special reproach, that in scorn 
not only chimney-sweepers, but hangmen in their office, 
take it up.” 

Taylor probably refers to the notorious robber, 
Mull’d Sack (John Cottington), under whose por- 
trait, in whimsical costume, are eight lines : — 

“ My feather and my yellow band accord to prove me 
courtier.” 

Query, Were these ruffs much worn? To what 
part of the person were they attached? Mother 


| Louse, of Louse Hall, wore “a ruffe” round her 


| neck, 


position to that in which laymen are usually | 


buried ; the reason given was, that at the resur- 

rection he might be ready to face his people. I 

should like to know more about this bit of folk 

lore. J. Eastwoop. 
Derbyshire. 


[Tradition authorises the expectation that our Lord | 


will appear in the East ; therefore all the faithful dead are 
buried with their feet towards the East to meet Him. 


Hence in Wales, the East wind is called “The wind of | 


the dead men’s feet.” The Rev. R. S. Hawker of Mor- 
Wenstow, in our 1** S. ii. 408., requested illustrations of the 
usage of the burial of ecclesiastics the reverse of the secu- 
‘ar dead. In the same volume (p. 452.) our learned cor- 
respondent R. G. stated he believed there was no earlier 
authority for the sacerdotal privilege than a rule contained 
in the Rituale Romanum sanctioned by Pope Paul V. in 
June, 161 4.] 


But, query, was it yellow ? 
“Ts it at me, or at my ruff, you titter? 
Your grandfather, you rogue, ne’er wore a fitter,” &c. 
See Granger's Hist. of Eng, iv. 217. 
Georce Orror. 


[In the reign of James I. the ruff worn round the neck 
was stiffened with yellow starch. This fashion was in- 
troduced from France by Mrs. Turner, a physician's widow, 
who was afterwards executed at Tyburn for poisoning 
Sir Thomas Overbury. “ Mrs. Turner,” says the author 
of The History of the First Fourteen Years of King James 
I, 1651, “ was sentenced to be hanged at Tiburn in her 
yellow tiffany, ruff, and cuffs, she being the first inventor 
and wearer of that horrid garb. Were there now in these 
daies the like upon such notorious black-spotted faces, 
naked breasts and backs, no doubt but that ugly fashion 
would soon there end in shame and detestation, which is 
now too vainly followed. For never since the execution 
of her in that yellow ruff and cuffs, there hanged with 
her, was ever any seen to wear the like.” This writer, 
however, is not quite correct, for the execution of Anne 
Turner did not turn them out of fashion. Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, in his Diary, speaking of the short progress of 
James I. from Whitehall to Westminster, Jan. 20, 1620-1, 
informs us, “that the King looking up to one window as 
he passed, full of gentlewomen or ladies, all in yellow 
bands, he cried out aloud, ‘ A pox take ye! are ye there?’ 
At which being much ashamed, they all withdrew them- 
selves suddenly from the window.” In Thomas Killi- 
grew’s Parson's Wedding, 1664, he alluces to the time 
[James I.] when “yellow starch and wheel vardingales 
were cried down.” But in a play, The Blind Lady, 
printed as late as 1661, a serving-man says to a chamber- 
maid: “ You had once better opinions of me, though now 
you wash every day your best handkerchief in yellow 
starch.” ] 

County Arms.— May I ask whether the inform- 
ation I lately received is correct, that the fifteen 
balls thus placed, 


and frequently to be seen in Cornwall, are the 
arms of that county? If so, can any cause or 
historical circumstance be assigned for this? Also, 
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! 
are “arms” associated with every English county ? | 


If so, what are those of Essex, Kent, and Glouces- 
tershire ? 


S. M.S. | scriptio, 1630, pp. 288-291; and Gent, Mag., lii, 376.] 


[ For a description of the Cornish arms, see “N. & Q.,” | 


it S, iv. 174. — The arms of the principal cities and towns 
in England will be found curiously engraved in Bick- 
ham’s British Monarchy, 1743; and in Britannia Depicta, 
or Ogilby Improved, 1720, there is (as the title sets forth), 
“A full and particular Description of all the Cities, 
Borough Towns, Towns-Corporate, &c. with their Arms,” 
&e. Consult also Berry’s Encyc lopedia Heraldica, vol. i., 
art. “ Cities, Boroughs, Towns-Corporate,” &c. ] 

Robert Daborne (2™ S. vii. 238.)—May I ask on 
what authority you style him a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin? I cannot find that he ever so 
much as took a degree in this University. Dr. 
Cotton says that he was a Fellow of the College of 
Youghall. — Fasti, vol. i. (2nd edit.), p. 167. 

Jas. H. Topp. 

Trin. Coll, Dublin. 

[Our authority is Dr. Cotton, Fasti, edit. 1847, vol. i. 
p. 25.] 

The 365 Children.—In Pepys's Diary, 19th May, 
1660 (pp. 67-8., edit. 1854), is the following : — 

“ By waggon to Lansdune, where the 365 children 
were born: we saw the hill where they say the house 
stood wherein the children were born. The basins wherein 
the male and female children were baptized do stand over 
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a large table that hangs upon a wall, with the whole | 


story of the thing in Dutch and Latin, beginning ‘ Mar- 
garita Herman Comitissa,’ &c. The thing was done about 
200 years ago.” 
And a foot-note adds, “ This story has been fre- 
quently printed.” Where is the story to be met 
with ? D. W. 
[ The story is narrated of the Countess of Hennesberg, 
who not only refused to give alms to a female in distress, 
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illustrative of this whimsical subject.” Consult also 
Moréri, Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique, art. MArcur- 
rite; Lodov. Guicciardini, Hollandia Selandiaque De- 





Replies. 
DAILLE. 
(2° S. vii. 106.) 


The author of ;the pamphlet meant Daillé, 
though he knew nothing about him, and probably 
had not read even the title-page of the book on 
which his blunder is founded. It is: — 

“La Foy fondée sur les Saintes Escritures, contre les 
Nouveaux Methodistes, par Jean Daillé. Charenton, 
1634, 8vo., pp. 224.” 

Daillé does not name his adversaries, but calls 
“ Nouveaux Methodistes” certain Roman Catho- 
lie doctors who boast. of a new method to silence 
Protestants by asking for express scripture au- 
thority for what they believe, and against what 
they reject. Though few of his contemporaries 
had more “ human learning,” he makes no display 
of it in this book, but writes like a theologian and 
a gentleman —an unusual combination in the 
seventeenth century. 

In a note to Southey's Life of Wesley, i. 339, 
ed. 1858, an extract is given from Crowther’s 
History of the Wesleyan Methodists, which states 
that — 

“ John Spencer, who was librarian to Sion College in 
1657, published a book in which he asked, ‘Where are 


| the Anabaptists and plain pack-staff Methodists?’ Mr. 


but accused her of adultery because she carried twins in | 


her arms; whereupon the poor woman prayed to God 
that the Countess might bring forth as many children as 
there are days in the year, which accordingly happened 
on Good Friday in 1276. All the males were baptized 
and named John, and the females Elizabeth. Samuel 
Ireland, in his Picturesque Tour through Holland, Bra 


bant, &c. (i. 81.), thus notices this legend: “I cannot quit | “..3 . : : : 
fague 4 oe viting matter. Southey is guilty of the same care- 


the Hague without permission to relate what is told at a 
neighbouring village, called Loosduynen, about a league 
from hence. The story is so trifling that I should not 
venture on its recital, but for the sake of the explanation ; 
although Erasmus, and other authors of hich eminence, 
have mentioned it with much gravity: ‘ About the year 
1276, a Countess of Hennesberg, aged forty-two, was de- 
livered of 365 children at a birth; said to be by the im- 
precations of a beggar woman, who (on being refused 
charity) wished she might have as many children as 
there were days in the year.’ Though a Dutch author 
mentions having seen the children, and describes them 
no bigger than shrimps, and though at the village church 
is still shown the copper vessel in which they were bap- 


tized by Guy, Bishop of Utrecht, yet the truth seems to | 


be, that, on a 3rd of January, the beggar wished the 
Countess might have as many children as there had been 
days in the year: and that her wish was fulfilled by the 
good Countess being delivered of three children on that 
day. It is said that credulity once ran so high in this 


village, as to induce them to place a picture in the church | Lavington as of Daillé. 


Crowther then says, ‘ Gale also, in the fourth part of The 
Court of the Gentiles, mentions a religious sect whom he 
calls ‘ The New Methodists,’ ” 

It is very provoking that when a man makes a 
quotation he will not add the page. I have looked 
into Gale, but there is no index ; and, as the table 
of contents afferds no clue, I did not read through 
a quarto volume of unpleasant type and unin- 


lessness. In the Life of Wesley, ii. 153., he writes 
about the controversy between Wesley and War- 
burton, but gives neither its date nor the titles of 
their books. 

The meeting is recorded in Polwhele’s edition 
of Bishop Lavington'’s Enthusiasm of the Me- 
thodists and Papists, Lond. 1833, Introd. eexxiv. 
It was held at the Guildhall, Bath. The Bishop 
of Gloucester (Ryder) presided. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (Beadon), and the rectors of 
Bath, Walcot, and Bathwick, refused to have 
anything to do with it. The Archdeacon of Bath 
(Thomas) attended, and protested against the in- 
trusion, but was hissed off, and seems to bave 
been pretty well scolded afterwards. The writer 
of the Few Words, kc. perhaps knew as much of 
Though containing much 
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offensive matter, The Enthusiasm of the Methodists 
and Papists has no ribaldry except the extracts. 

I cannot agree with M. M., that Daillé would 
probably have concurred with Wesley had he 
lived later. I am not acquainted with any of his 
theological writings except the book above men- 
tioned. In that he appears to be a moderate 


Calvinist, and the name of the Rev. James Sher- | 


man, as translator of his Commentary on the 
Philippians and Colossians, affords a strong pre- 
sumption that he would not have been a Wes- 


leyan. Hi. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 





MODERN PURIM: CHILDREN CRUCIFIED BY JEWS. 
(2™ S. vi. 473, 474. ; vii. 37.) 


Willingly granting that the Jews had never any 
custom of crucifying or torturing Christian chil- 
dren out of hatred to the name of our Divine 
Saviour, I cannot allow that the instances on re- 
cord of such cruelties having been committed by 
certain Jews are, as M. G. represents them, “ very 
doubtful tales.” On the contrary, they are well 
authenticated historical facts. I allude to the 
wartyrdoms in this manner of Saints Simon of 
Trent, Richard of Pontoise, Hugh of Lincoln, and 
William of Norwich ; also of another child cruci- 
fied by the Jews at Norwich in 1235. The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Simon of Trent took place in 1472. 
It was authenticated by the solemn deposition of 
the physician who examined the child’s body: the 
juridical acts are to be seen in the Bollandists. 
The account is recorded in Martene, and by 
Benedict XIV., and the holy child’s name is in- 
scribed in the Roman Martyrology. Can this 
with any fairness be called “a very doubtful 
tale?” St. Richard was martyred at Pontoise in 
1182 by certain Jews, and this with other crimes 
of the Jews led to their expulsion from France in 
the same year. The history of his martyrdom 
was written by F. Gaguin, and his feast is so- 
lemnly kept at Paris and Pontoise. The martyr- 
dom in like manner of St. Hugh, eleven years old, 
at Lincoln, by Joppin and other Jews, is a well 
proved historical fact. It occurred on the 27th of 
August, 1255. The murderers, with Joppin, who 
confessed the crime, were publicly hanged on gib- 
bets by order of King Henry III.; and the facts 
are recorded by the historian Matthew of Paris, 
Capgrave, and others. The martyrdom of St. 
William of Norwich by the Jews in 1137, and of 
another boy by the Jews in Norwich in 1235, are 
equally authenticated. The English calendars, 
the history by Thomas of Monmouth, the Saxon 
Chronicle, the old chapel of St. William in the 
Wood, the old paintings still visible in churches in 
Norfolk, are all attestations of the truth of these 
martyrdoms, and place them, as well as the others 





above enumerated, far beyond the category of 
“very doubtful tales.” F. C. H. 





ELEPHANTS, 
(2"¢ S. vii. 89. 133.) 

The question, “ Are elephants excited to work, 
in the present day, by showing them wine, after 
the practice referred to in 1 Maccabees, vi. 34.,” is 
answered in the affirmative by the following ex- 
tract from the Library of Entertaining Knowledge 
(QuapRUPEDS, ii. 157.): — 

“With the same judgment an elephant will task his 
strength, without human direction. ‘I have seen,’ says 
M. D'’Obsonville, ‘two occupied in beating down a wall 
which their cornacs (keepers) had desired them to do,’ 
and encouraged them by a promise of fruits and brandy.’ ” 

The word “ provoke,” in the English version of 
the Apocrypha, appears to have been introduced 
from Luther's version, “sie anzubringen und zu 
erziirnen,” where the former word anzubringen 
represents correctly the waparrijou of the Greek 
original (Acts, xxiii. 24., Col. i. 22.) to present or 
provide ; the latter, erziirnen, to irritate, or pro- 
voke to anger, being a gloss of Luther's, intended 
to be explanatory, at a time when the habits of 
this animal were less known in Europe than at 
present; for the elephant was not irritated by the 
blood of the vine and mulberry, but induced to 
action thereby, as the reward of labour to be per- 
formed. This is the view of Dr. Harris (Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible, Everuanrt). 

Your correspondent (p. 133.) thinks that show- 
ing wine was equivalent to giving wine to drink, 
as “exhibited in medical parlance ;" but exhibit, 
so applied, means “to exhibit the effects of some- 
thing,” and is used for topical as well as internal 
medicaments ; besides, @e:¢av has not the force of 
éxéricav in Greek. Eichhorn also speaks of the in- 
toxication (Berauschung) of these elephants ( Apok. 
Schr. p. 284.) ; but I submit that any quantity of 
wine or spirits which should so far intoxicate the 
elephant as to make him heedless of the com- 
mands of his driver, would render him more 
dangerous even to friends than foes. The refer- 
ence to the Third Book of Maccabees throws no 
light on 1 Mace. vi. 34., that book being “ filled,” 
according to Seiler (s. 217.) “with fabulous nar- 
ratives and romantic fictions”; in which opinion 
Dr. Milman nearly coincides. 

The writer of the First Book of Maccabees had a 
much more intimate acquaintance with the habits 
of the elephant than either Luther or Eichhorn; 
and this is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the 
elephant is nowhere mentioned by the writers of 
the Old and New Testaments, although they were 
acquainted with ivory. T. J. Buckton, 

Lichfield, 














HYMNS. 
(2™ S. vii. 6.) 
Dr. Gauntuetr related an anecdote connected | 
with the hymn 
°° @& 


“ Beyond the glittering starry sky,” 
and assigned the authorship to the brothers Ber- 
ridge. In the Index to the Congregational Hymn 
Book the hymn is ascribed to Gregg. Which is 
correct ? 

Does any authentic record exist of the cireum- 
stances which have given occasion to the penning 
of many of our finest hymns ? 

Gerhard Tersteegen, whose name is omitted by 
Dr. Gauntiett, is reputed to be the author of 
the hymn in Wesley's Collection : — 

“Lo! God is here! let us adore, 


And own how dreadful is this place!” 


And it is said to have been written after visiting 
some cathedral. Is this true? I read his Life 
some years ago, but have not the book at hand: 
the hymn is therein claimed for bim, if I recollect 
aright. 

Is it also true that, while on a visit to the Land's 
End, C. Wesley wrote the hymn beginning 

“ Thou God of glorious majesty ” ? 

in which occurs the line, 


“To! on a narrow neck of land,”— 


suggested by the position of the bold Cornish 
promontory. 

Is it also true that Oliver, having heard a He- 
brew melody, was so charmed with it that, not 
recollecting suitable words to sing to the tune, he 
composed expressly for that purpose the noble 
verses beginning, 

“ The God of Abraham praise.” 

Does any collection exist in which the hymns | 
are honestly retained in the form in which they 
were written by the authors? ‘The hymn last re- 
ferred to has been sadly maimed of late: for in- 
stance, compare this verse — 

“ The God of Abraham praise, 
Whose all-sufficient grace | 
Shall guide me all my happy days 
In all my ways. 
He calls a worm his Friend, 
He calls himself my God: 
° And he shall save me to the end, 
Through Jesu’s blood.” 
Which I take to be the form in which it was 
issued by Oliver, with the following version in the 
Congregational Hymn Book : — 
“ The God of Abraham praise, 
Whose all-sufficient crace, 
Shall guide us through the wilderness, 
To see his face, 
He is our faithful Friend, 
He is our gracious God, 
And he will save us to the end, 
Through Jesu’s blood.” 


! 
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I do not say this is bad absolutely, but I say . 


the nerve is lost. The lion-souled Oliver, strong 
in the conviction of the personal providence of 
God, felt that his days must be and were happy, 
and expressed what was to him a true living 
thought ; in the improved version, besides an al- 
teration in some of the ideas, the individuality is 
all gone, and the singer merges into an item, one 
amongst a crowd. Most of our best hymns, like 
the Psalms of David, are written in the singular 
form ; and, in most cases, lose in effect by conver- 
sion into the plural style. 

I think it was J. Wesley who said that others 
were perfectly welcome to print his own and bis 
brother's hymns, provided they printed them “just 
as they are:” and added, “but I desire they 
would not attempt to mend them, for they really 
are not able.” ‘There is a great deal of truth in 
this remark, which is applicable to more than 
Wesley's compositions. 

Few hymns have been improved by the altera- 
tions which of late have been so freely introduced. 

Sometimes, when an alteration has grated upon 
my ear, and I have felt that the beauty and point 
of the original have been injured, I have tested 
the matter by reading both versions aloud to in- 
telligent persons unacquainted with either original 
or alteration; and I have invariably found the 
hymn, as-written by the author, to be so decidedly 
preferred, that I have come to the conclusion that 
the cases in which alterations are improvements 
are extremely rare. 

This little quiver of Queries must suffice for the 
present. W. Sronss. 

Blackheath. 


GIPSY LANGUAGE. 
(2™ S. vii. 170.) 

Mr. J. Dirks, on p. 5. of the Prize Essay I re- 
ferred to in “ N. & Q.” (2™ S. vii. 96.), names the 
following works as treating this subject : — 

Dr. F. Bischoff, Deutsch-Zigeunerisches War- 
terbuch, Ilmenau, 1827. 

Grollmann, Warterbuch der in Teutschland iib- 
lichen Spitzbuben-Sprachen, vol. i. Giessen, 1822; 
vol. ii? Collate von Train, Chochemer Loschen- 
Wirterbuch der Gauner und Diebs-, vulgo Jensicher 
Sprache, Meissen, 1833. 

Graffunder, Ueber die Sprache der Zigeuner, 
Erfurt, 1835, in 4to. 

A. F. Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, 
vol. i.; Einleitung und Grammatik, xvi. and 476. 
pp., large 8vo., Halle, 1844, vol. ii. ; Einleitung 
ither Gauner-Sprachen, Wérterbuch und Sprach- 


| proben, iv. and 540. pp., Halle, 1845. 


Furthermore : — : 
Grellmann, Die Zigeuner, also translated into 
the French and Dutch languages, Dessau and 


| Leipzig, 1783, 2nd edit. 1786; in Dutch, Dor- 
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drecht, 1791; in French, by the Baron de Bock, 
Paris and Metz, 1788; Paris, 1810; third Germ. 
edit., Gottingen, 1837. 

C. von Heister, Ethnographische und Geschicht- 
liche Notizen iiber die Zigeuner, Kiinigsberg, 1842, 
designed by the author himself as “a third edition 
of Grellmann’s work.” 

Under the motto De taal is gansch het volk 
(the language is the nation itself), Dirks writes 
on p. 3l.:— 

“No part of the enquiries concerning the Gipsies has 
been carried on with more industry than the investi- 
gations referring to their language. ‘This the fifty works 
quoted by Pott, each of which treats upon the Gipsy- 
tongue, may testify, and the book of Pott himself, most 
elaborate and pithy of all, may be said to crown the 
extended list of authors he names. As the result of his 
lucubrations, Pott gives, in his Vorwort, p. xv., the fol- 
lowing three positions : — 

“‘i, The dialects of the Gipsies (Ziyeuner) in all 
countries, as far as they came to our knowledge, and 
notwithstanding the extremely different and powerful 
influence of to them stranger tongues, yet, in their 
deepest and innermost foundation, present themselves as 
one and of the same nature. 

“+2. It is impossible to disavow the Gipsy-tongue as a 
national language, often confounded, it is true, with the 
slang ( Dieventaal) of various nations, but quite different 
from these. 

«+3, This national language does not originate either in 
the Egyptian or any other tongue, but solely in the idioms 
of northern Hindustan: and thus, though ever so much 
adulterated, it stands in aftinity with, of all tongues the 


most perfect in combination and structure, the proud | 


Sanscrit, and, however modestly, may glory in the pa- 
Tentage.’ 

“In the first volume of his work, Pott not only enquires 
into the language and its pronunciation, but also into 
the conjugation and declension; in the second volume 
he gives a Dictionary and proofs of styles. From page 
1—26. he adverts to the sources from which he drew, and 
weighs the merits of each writer, in so far as he has been 
able to judge him from his book. I think, in this com- 
pendious review, it may suffice to address those that 
want more to Pott himself, and advise them to compare 
what is said by Grellmann, von Keister, pp. 60—68., G. 
Domery de Rienzi, and the Revue Encyclopédique for 
Nov. 1832. The two authorities last mentioned also 
communicate a chronological view of the opinions re- 
Specting the different languages from which it was 
thought the Gipsy-tongue did spring. The querist, 
furthermore, may consult the Recherches sur [ Origine 
et la Langue des Bohémiens, translated from the New 
Quarterly Review, in the Revue Britannique for 1816, pp. 
41—49,” 

J. U. van Lenner. 

Zey st. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


A Trauscriber's Orthography (2™ S. vii. 199.) 
— Ever since I have dabbled in manuscripts for 
historical research —some ten or twelve years — 
I have, in opposition to many respected autho- 
rities, always entertained a strong opinion on the 
subject of close copying. T. Norts observes: 
“Some antiquaries say, the information is all that 


is desirable, and not the bad spelling.” If this 
principle were applied to a corrector of the press, 
it would be reasonable; but when applied to a 
mere copyist, it makes him an alterer of his ori- 
ginal. No one is a faithful transcriber who at- 
tempts to alter; and those who assume to them- 
selves this privilege, will never gain the entire 
confidence of their readers—especially in obscure 
passages. ‘Too many of our antiquaries, when 
they transcribe ancient charters and such like, 
discard the abbreviations, and print the words in 
full. I look upon it that the abbreviations and 
the partially-formed system of punctuation, are 
peculiarities of the remote age in which they were 
used; and as such, ought to be preserved. In 
copying the positions of the warriors in the Bayeux 
tapestry, who would put the Norman knights into 
modern trowsers? And yet, to alter abbrevia- 
tions in ancient writing, and put the words in full, 
is to change its ancient garb into a modern habit. 
But the practice of discarding the contractions, 
and filling up the remainders of the words, in- 
volves a still more serious evil. Most persons who 
have been in the habit of copying MSS. know 
that many abbreviated words are of doubtful 
reading, because their terminations are cut off. 
Then what transcriber has a right to put in termin- 
ations according to his own fancy? Who shall 
know that he is correct? If the word that he 
fills up is an unusual one, and he should happen 
to put in a wrong termination, he immediately 
misleads all his readers. This consideration is 
quite enough to warn every careful person against 
attempting to improve his original. 
P. Hurcarson. 
The Ascension (2™ §. vii. 129.) —It is not easy 
to understand how any doubt could arise on a 
matter on which the Gospels and Acts are so ex- 
plicit, or what is the precise object of the inquiry 
of Wn., who asks in what part of Judea our Lord 
took leave of his disciples and ascended into 
heaven. We learn from St. Mark (xvi. 14.) that 
our Blessed Saviour appeared for the last time 
“to the eleven as they were at table.” Then St. 
Luke tells us that “he led them out as far as 
Bethania” (St. Luke, xxiv. 50.), where he blessed 
them, and departed from them, being carried up 
into heaven. He farther informs us, in the first 
chapter of the Acts, that after “eating together 
with them, he commanded them that they should 
not depart from Jerusalem ;” and after relating 
our Lord's ascension, at the conclusion of his dis- 
course on that occasion, St. Luke says that the 
apostles “ returned to Jerusalem from the mount 
that is called Olivet, which is nigh Jerusalem, 
within a sabbath day's journey.” All these pas- 
sages fix very clearly the time of our Lord's 
ascension, as having been forty days after his re- 
surrection, and ten before Pentecost; and also 
the place, as Mount Olivet, nigh to Jerusalem, I 
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say nothing of the testimonies of the holy Fathers, | into existence. In later days, it will be remem- 


the constant tradition of the Church, and the fact 
of the holy Empress Helen having built a church 
on Mount Olivet, over the place of our Lord's 
ascension. F. C. H. 


Molluscous Animal (2™ §S. vii. 172.) — The 
mollusc of the Edinburgh Review is the spotted 


Trish slug (Geomalacus maculosus) discovered in | 
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bered, the railway mania of 1846 made “ stag” g 
familiar expression, though, to the uninitiated, the 


| allusion to that animal is quite as unintelligible as 


West Kerry, hitherto its sole habitat, by W. An- | 


drews, Esq., in 1842, and made into a genus by 
Dr. G. J. Allman, now Prof. of Nat. Hist. in the 
University of Edinburgh, who is likely enough to 
be the writer of the article in question. 

For farther information, see Annals and Mag. 
of N. H. xvii. 297. F, 8. 

Churchdown. 

Hundredschot, §c. (2° 8. vii. 198.) —Hundred- 
schot seems to have been the scot, tax, or con- 
tribution (A.-S. rceact, part, portion), paid by 
the inhabitants of a Hundred to the Hundred- 
arius, bailiff, or other person who had the juris- 
diction over it. Redd. ass. means redditus assise, 
which is fully explained 1* S. v. 188.; viii. 81.; 


and in Cowel and Spelman, “ certain determined | . n , : 
F : | am very glad to see F. C. H.’s explanation of the 


rents of ancient tenants paid in a set (assessum) 
quantity of money or provisions.” J. Eastwoop. 


The Bull and Bear of the Stock Exchange. — 
(24 S. vii. 172.) — These terms originated at the 
time of the South Sea scheme, and were applied 
to those jobbers who entered into engagements at 
a certain price for a future day. No “stock” was 
passed, the “difference” being settled according 
to the quotation of the day, as is the practice now 
in consols and other securities dealt in for “ the 
account.” 

The seller in such transactions was called a 
“ Bear,” in allusion to the fable of a huntsman 
selling the skin of the bear before the animal was 
caught ; the buyer a “ Bull,” perhaps only as a dis- 
tinction. How, or upon what occasion, the words 
were first used is, I believe, unknown; very pro- 
bably they were originally “ cant" expressions, 
and I doubt whether they were in use generally 
for some time afterwards, 

These transactions were, and are, mere bets, 
and so regarded by the law, which takes no cogni- 
sance of them. Hence the stringent rules and 
strict code of honour observable among the mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. 

The word “Bubble” dates from the same 
period, and was in allusion to the many projects 
produced by the boiling ferment of the South Sea 
scheme. It was not aterm of reproach “ till time 
completed the metaphor, and the bubble broke.” 
(See note in Sketches of Imposture, Delusion, and 
Credulity, 1837, p. 265.) 

It is not, after all, extraordinary that a time 
of such excitement should have called new phrases 


| 
| 
} 
| 


‘Osborne, M.D. 


that to the “ Bull” or the “ Bear.” 
Cuaries Wruis. 


John Rutty, M.D. (2 S. vii. 147.) — The 
biographical sketch inquired for was published in 
the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science 
for May, 1847, and was compiled by Jonathan 
It was afterwards published as a 
pamphlet by Hodges & Smith of this city. 

I should greatly like to see the work alluded 
to as being in the possession of your correspondent 
Asnusa. I wonder has he ever seen the doctor's 
Spiritual Diary, a singular, and now a scarce 
book : if not, it would give me pleasure to lend it, 
did I know his address. 

Dublin. 


Asupa will find the Life of Rutty in the Dub- 
lin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, No. 6. 
May, 1847, written (it is believed) by Mr. Wilde, 

D. 


au. 


Southey's “ Holly Tree” (2 S. vii. 26. 154.) —I 


true rationale of the holly-leaves. It accounts for 
the phenomenon which I have observed for some 
years past, that, in all the hollies which present 
smooth and prickly leaves, the prickly are on the 
lower, the smooth on the upper branches. Most 
of the hollies which I have noticed being hedge- 


| row trees, the lower shoots have probably been 


frequently cut with the rest of the hedge,—a pro- 
cess which would, according to F. C. H., cause 
the leaves to be prickly, while the upper shoots 
have been allowed to straggle. 

Whatever may be the cause, the results of my 
own observation coincide with Southey’s. I can- 
not call to my mind that I have ever seen 8 
smooth leaf on a shoot low enough to be within 
reach of cattle. 8. C. 


Bishop Bedell (24 S. vii. 164.) — Add his let 
ters to Ward, printed in the British Mugazine, 
vol, x. pp. 132, seg. 674, seg. As respects his 
translation of Father Paul, see Birch’s Life of 
Prince Henry, p. 373. 

Chalmers had copies of Burnet's Life of Bedell, 
with MS. notes by Kennet and Farmer. Where 
are these? A correspondent has kindly called 
my attention to a paper by the Rev. Henry 
Hasted in the Proceedings of the Bury and West 
Suffolk Archeological Institute, vol. i. p. 54. 

J. E. B. Maron. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Christian Names (2™ §. vii. 27.) — Had M. S. 
R. been conversant with Scottish genealogies, he 
would have known that Nicolas is not a very 
uncommon name there in the case of a female. 
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As to Christian that has always been a favourite 
feminine appellation in Scotland, and it is only in 
late years that Christina has been substituted. 
To meet with Christian as a male appellation has 
been very rare in this country, though general in 
other parts of Europe. R. R. 


Watermarks in Paper (2™ S. vi. 434. 491. ; vii. 
110.) — According to L. D. R. in the Navorscher, 
yol. vi. pp. 56, 57., the Transactions of the Pro- 
vincial Society of Arts and Sciences in North-Bra- 
bant (Handelingen van het Provinciaal Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen in Noord-Rrabant), 
’s Hertogenbosch, 1848, vol. iv. pt. i., contain, on 
pp. 64. 89. and 90., much that ought to be con- 
sulted on the subject. A facsimile of watermarks 
js also given. Jonkheer W. J. C. Rammelman 
Elsevier states (Navorscher, vol. vi. p. 57.) that 
the Leyden archives possess the registers on the 
Poortersboeken, written on paper with watermarks, 
from 1364—1795. Of some towns, adds he, the 
Treasury- Accounts ( Thesauriers-Rekeningen) bear 
a still earlier date. 

At Haarlem the querist could be referred to 
the following authorities, consultable (if I may 
coin the word) either in the Town-House or in 
the City-Library, viz. : — 

1, “Fac-Similes of the Papermarks in the Registers 
of the Haarlem Cathedral from 1400—1600, and of those 
in the Treasury-Accounts of the same place from 1417— 
1475, copied by J. Koning.” 

2. “Fac-Similes of the Papermarks in the ‘ Spiegel 
onzer Behoudenis’ and other curious Works Haarlem 
possesses, drawn by J. Koning.” 

3. “ Engraved Fac-Similes of Papermarks, Print, and 
Pictures in the First Productions of the Press.” An in- 
teresting work, 67 sheets in folio. 

J. L. A. T., the gentleman whose communi- 
cations we translate from the Navorscher, vol. vi. 
p- 315., concludes with the assertion that in Eng- 
land even the art was invented of adulterating 
watermarks in paper. J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst. 


P.S. Will you allow me to add, that the word 
Donete, on p. 111. of this volume, col. 1., line 22., 
ought to be spelt Dorrete ? 


Prometheus by Call (2™ S. vii. 199.) —This will 
probably be found in Lyra Hellenica, a small 


volume published about 1841 or 1842 by Grant of 


Cambridge. A version of parts of the play will 
be found in the first volume of the Cambridge 
University Magazine, pp. 237—245. 
P. J. F. GAntition. 
Psalm CXXX VII. by the Earl of Bristol (2™ 
S. vii. 126.)— John Digby, first Earl of Bristol 
(born 1580, died 1652,) an account of whom is 
given in Wood's Athen. Oxon. (iii. 338. edit. Bliss), 
is the person inquired for by D. P.C. According 
to Wood, the Earl had “ several scatter'd copies 
of English verses flying abroad,” but it does not 


appear that these were ever collected for publica- 
tion. Psalm cxxxvii. was printed (but without 
author's name) in both the editions of James Clif- 
ford’s Divine Services and Anthems usually sung in 
the Cathedrals, §c., London, 1663, 1664, into 
which it obtained admission as having been set to 
music as an anthem by Henry Lawes. There are 
several (and some not unimportant) verbal varia- 
tions between Cliflord’s copy and that transcribed 
by D. P.C. Another of Lord Bristol’s poems, 
“Grieve not, dear love,” was also set to music 
by Henry Lawes, and included by him in his first 
book of Ayres and Dialogues, published in 1653. 
W. H. Husk. 
Clerical Baronets (2™ §S. vii. 86.) — Please add 
the following to the list of thirty-eight names 
lately given by A. T. L.: — 


Creation, Succession. 


Bloomefield, Thos. Eardley Wilmot - 1807 1858 
Bunbury, John Richardson = - - 1787 1851 
Foster, Cavendish Hervey - - 1881 1857 
Hayes, John Warren - - - 1797 1851 


Sir Christopher Bellew (cr. 1838, suc. 1855,) is 
in orders in the Roman Catholic Church. Anusa. 


Rev. Timothy Sheppard (2™ §., vii. 155.)—Could 
Mr. Rrx kindly point out, or clear up the diffi- 


| culty there appears in his reply concerning Ti- 


mothy Sheppard of Braintree. Wilson, in his 
History of the Dissenters, says it was Timothy 
Sheppard (not Thomas Sheppard) that was chosen 
for the church at Poor Jewry. Is Mr. Rix able 
to give any information respecting the church at 
Braintree where Sheppard ended his days? 
Ford's Funeral Sermon contains no notice of Shep- 
pard, Any information relating to the early days 
of John Mason, M.A., of Water-Stratford, Bucks 
(the friend of T. Sheppard), would be acceptable. 

Z. 

Horse-healing by Tunnestrick (2™ 8. v. 356.) — 
¢*—» writes in the Navorscher, vol. ix. p. 83.:— 

“To this question I can only reply by communicating 
that of a case noticed in the Nederlandsche Mercurius for 
January, 1772, where it is stated, thrat 

“¢On December the 30th, 1771 [and thus not on Janu- 
ary, 1772], Mr. Tunnestrik experimented in the presence 
of the Prince Stadholder and sundry professors, by driv- 
ing in an iron spike into a horse’s head, and afterwards 
pulling .< out with a pair of pincers. Hereupon he poured 
certain spirits, by him invented, into the wound, by 
means of which the horse within six minutes was whole 
again, and not even a scar remained to be seen.’ ” 

J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst. 

“ Alas for thee, Jerusalem,” §:c. (2™ §. vii. 171.) 
— The author of these lines is the Rey. John 
Guthrie, A.M., pastor of the Evangelical Union 
Church of this town, and one of the professors of 
the Theological Academy of that body. The poem 
is entitled ‘* The Redeemer’s Tears.” It appeared 
first in The Day Star, a magazine of the denomi- 
nation, and has since been printed in the hymn 
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I send for 


book * which its congregations use. 
A. M. 


H. L. L. a copy printed a few years ago. 
Greenock. 


Anvalonnacu (2™ §. vii. 206.; and Sut. Review, 
March 5, 1859, p. 280.) — Without trespassing on 
philological grounds, may I be allowed to refer to 
the maps of ancient and modern France published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge ? ‘There we find Aballo, the modern Aval- 
lon, on the road connecting Sens and Autun, 
where the inscription was found. Avedonacum 
or Aunay (supposed the Anvadonnacon of the 
Sat. Rev.) lies in the extreme west, near Roche- 
fort, whereas the other inscriptions were found 
not far from the places to which they centain 
some reference. 

By the way, the ancient name of Glastonbury, 
Avalon or Afalon, of which I have only seen hesi- 
tating derivations, might be explained by a know- 
ledge of that of Aballo. S. F. C. 

St. John’s. 


The Twelve Alls (2™ S. vii. 177.) —The readers 
of Walpole’s Leders will remember a poem com- 
mencing — 

“ L’Allemagne craint tout,” 
concerning which the writer says, 

“Here is a new thing which has been much talked 
about, your brother Gal( fridus Mann) gave me the copy 
of it.” (Letter to H. Mann, 22 Oct. 1741.) 

Ainsworth the novelist has in his Ballads a 
poem entitled “All Spice or a Spice of All,” 
which consists of forty-two alls, and is evidently 
a of the spicy ingredients quoted by 
a great increase of population in his satanic 
majesty’s dominions. H. S. G. 


Bishop Hurd (2™ §. vi. 245.; vii. 136.) — See 
European Magazine, vol. liii. pp. 403. 474; Joseph 
Milner's Life, p. xii. ; Carlisle’s Grammar Schools, 
vol. ii. pp. 472. 476; English stanzas by Hurd in 
the Cambridge Collection of verses on the peace, 
fol. 1748, signat. G. 

Gray (Works, vol. v. p. 52, ed. Pickering), 
drily remarks that Hurd “was the last person 
who left off stiff topped gloves.” J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Alleged Copy of Sentence on our Blessed Saviour 


(2™ S. vii. 104. 178.) —I, too, have a copy of the | 


sentence, cut from a newspaper, and said to have 
been translated from the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
In a verbal point of view, it differs considerably 
from the copy given at p. 104., though the sense 
is pretty much the same. My copy was cut from 


Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette, but 1 cannot say the | 
P. Hurcuinson., | 


exact date when, 


* Published by J. S. Lang, George Street, Glasgow, 
one shilling and upwards. 
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“ A man’s a man for a’ that” (2"* S. vii. 146, 226.) 
—The following (extracted some time ago from 
the Life of Margaret Fuller, Marchesa Ossoli), 
may supply an additional note on this song ; — 

“A Scotch gentleman told me the following story; — 
R. Burns, still only in the dawn of his celebrity, was in- 
vited to dine with one of the neighbouring (so-called) 
gentry. On arriving he found his plate set in the ser- 
vants’ room. After dinner he was invited into the room 
where the guests were assembled, a chair placed for him 
at the lower end of the board, a glass of wine offered, and 
he was requested to sing one of his songs for the enter- 
tainment of the company. Ile drank the wine, and 
thundered off his grand song, 

*A man’s a man fora’ that,’ &c. ; 
and, having finished his prophecy and prayer, left the 
churlish entertainers to hide their heads in the home 
they had disgraced.” 
S. M.S. 


Work on Heraldry (2™ §S. vi. 32.) —The 
author was Thomas Brydson; and the work was 
published in Edinburgh in 1795, and entitled 
View of Heraldry, in reference to the Usages of 
Chivalry, and the General Economy of the Feudal 
System, §c. 8vo. pp. 319. “A work,” according to 
Lowndes, “ of uncommon ingenuity, deserving of 
being called ‘ The Philosophy of Heraldry.’” 

A. A. R, 

Portraits of Sir Philip Sidney (2"* S. vii. 213.) 
— Nearly five years since I drew attention to the 
portrait prefixed to Dr. Zouch’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Sir Philip Sidney, in a letter 
to Mr. Urban, which may be found in Gent. Mag. 
(N. S.), xlii. 152. May I be allowed here to point 
out a singular but not unpardonable typogra- 
phical error in that letter which I have only just 
discovered? I referred to Mr. Pears as of *C. 
C. C. Oxford.” This the printer makes “ Christ 
Church College,” instead of “ Corpus Christi Col- 
lege.” 

I have seen many copies of the Sidney papers; 
each contained the portrait which your correspon- 
dent’s copy wants. C. IL. Coorg. 

Cambridge. 


The Godwin Family (2™ S. vii. 148.) —The 
armorial bearings of this family were S. a chevron 
ermine between three leopards’ heads, cabossed 
O. Isa will find some particulars of this family 
in the Visitation of Somersetshire ia 1623. _ T. 

Clifton. 


Changes in Language and Orthography (2" 8. 
vii. 234.) — Will Cuartes M. C. kindly favour 
me with the references to the passages and words 
he has cited from Bentley On Free- Thinking, 


| excepting those contained in paragraph No. 5.! 


I should be obliged to him, also, if he would 
specify the edition he has used. 
Herpert CoLeriet 
10. Chester Place, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign 
of Charles 1, 1627—1628, preserved in the State Paper 


tment of Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited | 


by John Bruce, Esq., V.P.S.A. (Longman.) 


The value of these Calendars of our State Papers has | ‘ t : 
ful, so creditable to the compiler, and so especially 


been so generally recognised, and the ability with which 
Mr. Bruce has discharged the task entrusted to him so 
universally admitted, that our duty in noticing the pre- 
sent volume is a very simple one. We shall confine our- 
selves to a statement that the six thousand documents, 
or thereabouts, here calendared, and made available for 
stadents of our national history, relate to a period of great 
activity and interest. England, at war with both France 
and Spain, was engaged, either as principal or ally, in 
hostile operations which extended from the Canary Is- 
lands to the Baltic. Then, as now, the state of our Navy 
was a subject to which all eyes were directed, and a 
searching inquiry by special Commissioners was insti- 
tuted. The collection of a general loan by other special 
Commissioners; the assistance sent to the King of Den- 
mark, under the command of Sir Charles Morgan; the 
unfortunate expedition to the Isle of Rhe; the contem- 
plated measures for raising supplies by the exercise of the 
royal authority; the abandonment of those measures, 
and the determination, for the third time, to summon a 
Parliament, and solicit a supply, all are fully illustrated 
in this important volume; but its chief interest will be in 
the light which it throws upon Buckingham’s expedition. 
“The whole facts relating to the expedition to the Rhe,” 
observes the editor, “its preparation, departure, landing, 
and management; the endeavours made at home to sup- 
port it with new levies and continual supplies; the state 
of anxiety and expectation in which both England and 
France were kept for several months by the progress of 
the siege of the citadel of St. Martin; its final abandon- 
ment, and the return to England of the shattered relics 
if the expeditionary army, are here detailed and illus- 
trated with minuteness perhaps greater than has ever 
been applied to any similar event in English history —a 
minuteness which brings out and establishes the facts 
with a certainty from which there can be no appeal.” 
But though this is the great feature of the present volume, 
there lie scattered through its pages many curious illus- 
trations of the social condition of the country, of art, and 
literature; and these are made available by an admirable 
Index containing some ten thousand names, and probably 
twice as many references. Can there remain, then, any 
doubt of the value of this new contribution to the History 
of England ? 


; Mr. Darling has completed, in one volume super-royal 
8vo,, the first portion of that division of the Cyclopadia 
Bibliographica which is devoted to Subjects. This divi- 
sion, which is appropriated to the Holy Scriptures, in- 
cludes a catalogue raisonnée of commentaries, treatises, 
dissertations, and other illustrations, from the earliest 
times to the present, and in the various languages, of the 
whole Bible, as well as on each book, chapter, and verse ; 
with an ample Index to the texts and subjects of printed 
sermons, arranged from Genesis to the Apocalypse, point- 
ing out the authors who have written on each, and the 
volume and page of the book where each sermon, &c., is 
to be found. Also, a guide to the best books on Biblical 
Uniticism, Scripture Prophecy, History, Biography, Geo- 
gtaphy, Natural History, Biblical Antiquities, &c. The 
work is uniform with the Cyclopedia Bibliographica 
(AuTHoRs), recently published, and to which it forms a 
lecessary sequel; and its utility is so obvious that we 
trust Mr. Darling will soon find himself encouraged to 
omplete it according to his very ingenious plan. — 





Bibliographical List of the various Publications by James 
Maidment, Esq., Advocate, from the Years MDCCCX VII. 
to MDCCCLIX. By Thomas George Stevenson, Anti- 
quarian Bookseller and Publisher. (One hundred Copies 
printed for Private Circulation.) 

Although the fact that this valuable Bibliographical 
List is printed for private circulation ought perhaps to 
exclude it from literary comment, it is at once so use- 


creditable to the distinguished antiquary whose la- 
bours in the field of literary history and antiquities (as 
shown by the publication of no less than sixty-three 
books) it fitly commemorates, that we are sure we shall 
be forgiven by the editor, and applauded by our biblio- 
graphical friends, for having made a note of it. 


The Formation and Py gress of the Tiers E’tat. By 
Augustus ‘Thierry. Translated from the French by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells. (Two Volumes in One.) ( Bohn.) 

Lectures on the list ry of Literature, Ancient and Mo- 
dern. From the German of Frederick Schlegel. Now 
Jirst completely transiated, and accompanied by a General 
Index, ( Bohn.) 

These are unquestionably very excellent additions to 
Bohn’s Standard Library. The merits of Thierry’s His- 
tory of the Third I’state in France have long been recog- 
nised; while it is a wonder that, with the European 
reputation which Schlegel’s History of Literature has at- 
tained, it should be left to Mr. Bolin in the vear 1859 to 
give the first complete English translation of it, and to 
dedicate that translation to Prince Metternich, to whom 
forty-four years ago Schlegel dedicated the original work. 


Town Swamps and Social Bridges, the Sequel of a 
Glance at the Homes of the Thousands, By George Godwin, 
F.R.S. Editor of the Builder. With numerous Illustra- 
tions done from the Life. (Routledge.) 

This is a book deserving the serious attention of all who 
desire to improve the social condition of their poorer 
fellow-creatures. It is a series of homilies on that truth, 
which so many imagine to be one of Holy Scripture, — 
that Cleanliness is next to Godliness. Mr. Godwin is an 
earnest and most intelligent promoter of social progress. 


There is no monumental record to the memory of 
George Herbert. “He lies buried,” says Izaak Walton, 
“in his own church, under the altar, and covered with a 
gravestone without any inscription.” This, the very 
small old church of Bemerton, is falling into utter decay, 
and is quite insufficient to meet the wants of the present 
population. Some persons who revere the memory of 
George Herbert have taken the opportunity thus afforded 
to endeavour to raise a worthy and most appropriate 
monument to the memory of so good a man, by erecting 
a new church (thereby affording increased church accom- 
modation to the inhabitants of Bemerton) on a site ad- 
joining the existing small building, which, for obvious 
reasons, it is not intended to remove. 

A great portion of the necessary funds have been 
collected, the Rector of Bemerton, the Earl and Countess 
of Pembroke, and Mr. Sydney Herbert having been 
amongst the largest contributors. ‘The first stone will be 
laid by the latter gentleman on the 9th April. The 
Bishop of Salisbury has presented the oak altar-table, 
Mr. Wyatt, the architect, the stone pulpit, and Mr. Mark- 
land (of Bath) the iron gates for the porch. A Committee 
has been formed to cooperate with the local promoters of 
the design, by the collection of small sums for some of 
the furniture of the church, and by whom subscriptions are 
earnestly requested, under either of the following heads :— 
“From Children, for a Font,” “From Clergymen and 
others, for the Books,” “The Communion Plate,” “ The 
Altar Cloth and Linen,” “The Church Lights.” Any 
surplus to be devoted to the Building Fund. Subscrip- 
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tions are received by Messrs. Gosling and Sharp, and by 
the Rector of Bemerton, the Rev. W. P. Pigot. 
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